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SHALL WE END WAR? 


This is the theme of a sermon preached in the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York, on June 5, by Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Dr. Fosdick said in part: 


"The Church, all too feebly recognizing the irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween war and the spirit of Jesus, has, for all that, at her best been en- 
deavoring to restrain war, t> abolish its worst barbarities, to limit its 
area, and to bring, where it could, the truce of God. Before 1914 some kinds 
of war had been done away - religious wars, for example, that during so many 
centuries devastated Europe. Throughout the nineteenth century there was a 
growing apprehension about the crisis toward which humanity was drifting. 
During the first fifty years of the nineteenth century practically nothing 
was said about arbitration treaties. During the first ten years of the twen- 
tieth century ninety-six international arbitration treaties were signed. Ad 
before that fateful day of August, 1914, the Hague Peace Conferences had been 
desperately endeavoring to trim the claws of war with rules and regulations 
that might protect the wounded and noncombatants, and limit the methods of 
killing. All of these things have proved to be futile enough in practical 
effect, yet they are valuable as prophecy, They indicate that humanity for 
a long time has dimly preceived what ncw we are fools if we do not clearly 
see: that war and civilization are diametrically opposed; that we can have 
one or the other but not for very long can we have both. .. 2... 


"First of all, there is nothing glorious about war any more. We use to 
think there was. When we were children, with tasselled, paper caps and tin 
guns, marching to a beaten drum, we incarnated in our boyish pride the ancient 
fallacy that there is something glorious about war. ..+«.s see 


"One of our young men came back from France and like many others would 
not talk. One day his father took him apart and rebuked him for his silence. 
‘Just one thing I will tell you,* he answered. ‘One night I was on patrol 
in No Man*’s Land and suddenly I came face to face with a German boy about my 
own age. It was a question of his life or mine. We fought like wild beasts. 
When I came back that night I was covered from head to foot with the blood 
and brains of that young German boy. We had nothing personally against each 
other. He did not want to kill me any more than I wanted to kill him. That 
is war. I did my duty in it but for God’s sake do not ask me to talk about 
it. I want to forget it." My friends, that_is war - the quintessence of it 
at the central point of its self revelation, There is nothing glorious 
about it any more.” ae 
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THE BRITISH CLERGY ON THE LABOR SITUATION 


The following is from an English newsletter recently received: 


The deep-seated industrial unrest and the growing frequency and extent 
of disputes that imperil the prosperity of the State and threaten the very life 
of che community has led the Government (Mr. Lloyd George told Lord Robert Cecil 
in tne House of Commons) to contemplate the setting up of some form of systema- 
sic inquiry, and is compelling religious leajers to address themselves more and 
more directly to the problems involved and to face concrete issves. Discussion 
in Corvocation revealed considerable sympathy with the miners. A resolution 
passed by the Upper House of Centerbury censured the Government fcr neglecting 
tc prepare for ths critical moment of decontrol of the mines. The Bishop of 
Southwark declared that he vas frankly and increasingly with the miners, whose 
demand for @ national pool was an attempt to make practical the principle, 
"Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ." The Bishop 
of Lin¢0ln pointed out that over and over again the miners, like the merchant 
seamen and agricultural labourers, have shown thessslves capable of rising to 
hesigh=s of heroism, and the time has come, he considers, when the working man 
sheuld be @ partner in industry. . .. . Ths Bishovs of Lichfield and Peter- 
borough also put in p'’eas for the miners. The resolution... . quoted the 
Lambeth Conference resolution as indicating the only lines on which lasting 
settlement could be hoped for in industrial disputes - "An outstanding and 
pressing duty of the Church is to convince its members of the necessity of 
nothing less than a fundamental change in the spirit. . .. and working of our 
economic life, Tnis change can only be effected by accapting as tha basis of 
industriel relations the principle of cooperating in service for the common 
zood, in place of unrestricted competition for private or additional advantage. 
All Christian people cught to take an active part in bringing about this change 
by which alone we can hope to remove class dissaunsions and resolve industrial 
discords." The Upper and Lower Houses of York passed a resolution expressing 
tne Conviction that no permanent solution of industrial problems can be found 
until the people generally in all classes of society prefer spiritual to mate- 
rial good and bring to bear on economic matters the mind of Christ. The Bishop 
of Birmingham at a reception of the Industrial Christian Fellowship, which is 
trying to bridge the gulf between organized labour and organized Christianity, 
confessed that he personally wanted what ths miners were asking for - a wage 
that would enable the worker to live reasonably. Thus there is no lack of 
episcopal sympathy with the reasonable demands of labour. 


Not only the Bishops but ~ther religious leaders are holding out a. 
friendly hand to the organized workers, A letter signed by Dr. Clifford, Canon 
Barnes, Dr. Borten, Father Adderley, Principal Carvie, Tom Sykes (Brotherhood 
Movemont), Miss Maude Royden and others, while not endorsing all claims advanced 
by every section of Labour, urges Christian people to take part as such in 
Labour celebrations in order to give expression to their deep convicticn that 
it is possible to be loyal members of the Christian Church and ardent sympa- 
thizers with the fundamental aspirations of the Labour Party. The letter con- 
demns "the grossly unequal distribution of wealth, the warfare of man against 
man, the absence of any security for the workers, and, still worse, the viola- 
tion of the sacred claims of human-personality by the denial of any honourable 
Status, men and women being treated as mere instruments of production, and not 
a3 intelligent and voluntarily cooperating agents." Dr. Carlile, President 
of the Baptist Union, points out that at the Reformation the Church took over 
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the economic system of the country with its industrial serfdom, its grinding 
poverty and glaring injustice, its terrible laws framed in the interests of 
the rich for the oppression of the poor. "It became the champion of property 
and was often blind to the claims of personality. With brilliant exception, 
the pulpit stood for conventional and convenient ethics." Dr. Orchard and the 
Rev. #. C. Roberts, rector of St. George's, Bloomsbury, in a joint pronounce- 
ment laid down certain principles whose violation makes lasting peace impos- 
sible. First, the adequate maintenance of all the workers in an industry must 
be the first charge on its proceeds. If any industry cannot bear this charge 
upon it, there must either be such reorganization as will guarantee an honour- 
able status to the workers concerned or the industry itself must be abandoned. 
Further, the responsibility for securing a full and free life for the workers 
lies not so much on the Government of tho employers as upon the whole mass of 
citizens. "If these remain indifferent to the sufferings of others until 

they are themselves made to suffer, they cannot complain if methods are used 
that seem alone to end the lethargy." Lastly, “any resort to violence on 
either side is absolutely non-Christian." The volume recently issued by the 
American Federal Council, "The Churches and Industrial Reconstruction," is 
being referred to on this side as making valuable contribution to current 


discussion. 


COMPETITION AND CHRISTIANITY 


Discussing "The Competitive System and the Mind of Jesus" in the Chris- 
tian Century for June 9, Professor Harry F. Ward draws a distinction between 
the competitive principle and the competitive system: 


"A good many people who have found this a tolerable world and dislike 
the discomfort of criticizing or interfering with things as they are, imag- 
ine they have justified the competitive system when all they have done is 
to establish the ethical validity of the competitive principle. To these 
people the competitive system is a bloodless rivalry, a peaceful friendly 
contest in which the best man or the best team wins, the losers cheer the 
winners with hearty goodwill, and the community is benefited by the accel- 
erated efforts of a11. This is the competitive principle working at its 
best, as it does mostly work in professional circles whose code is one of 
service, not of gain. But this is not the competitive system as it works 
in our economic arrangements". 


The writer illustrates his contention by quoting from the address of a 
labor leader to a church audience: 


"You make us fight the boss even when he is a decent fellow and we 
don't want tos but he has got to look ovt for his profits and we have got 
to look out for our wages, for it means our children's lives, and so here 
we are fighting each other when neither of us really wants to. That is bad 
enough, but that isn't the worst you do to us. Oftentimes there aren't 
enough jobs to go around, and you could make enough if you wanted to; but 
when there aren't enough jobs to go around, sometimes, if I am going to 
feed my children, I've got to take the bread out of the mouths of some other 
working man's children. That's the worst thing you do to vs. You make us 
fight each other." 


A Christian system, Mr. Ward declares, would encourage competition in 
Service instead of competition for gain, and "develop a rivalry in well-doing." 
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ANOTHER PEACEABLE SETTLEMENT 


On May 30 the Cleveland Plain Dealer editorially called upon the parties 
to the month-old building trades controversy, involving some thousands of work- 
ers, to arbitrate the dispute. The editor urged that the existing board of 
conciliation in the building trades, consisting of seven members from each side, 
be augmented by the addition of seven more persons representing the public, and 
that the matter be placed in the board's hands for final and authoritative ac- 
tion. The Plain Dealer even nominated the seven men: two business men, a banke- 
er, 2 judge, a Catholic bishop, a Jewish rabbi and the Secretary of the 
Dleveland Y.M.C.A. 


The proposal was accepted by the disputants and the arbitration pro- 
ceeded. The board of conciliation so constituted’met on June 6 and held hear- 
ings for two days. After careful deliberation an award was handed down on June 
9, providing for reductions in the hourly rates of pay ranging from 9 per cent 
to 25 per cent. 


Commenting upon the work of the board the award states: 


"We have carefully considered the extent to which the cost of living has 
decreased in Cleveland between the peak prices of July 1920, and the price 
level of May 1, 1921, as well as the trend since. We have also traced the 
course of prices and wages in Cleveland end in the country at large from the 
pre-war level to those which row obtain. Without attempting to discount the 
future, though not unmindful of the present trend, we have sought, with due 
heed to the maintenance of the living wage, to conform the alteration of the 
wage scale as nearly as possible to the altered cost level. 


"Tho percentage of alteration of pay for the different crafts is not, 
however, precisely uniform. In adjusting differentials, we have taken into 
account many factors, including, among others, the history within recent 
years of the shifting of those differentials, the relative skill, difficulty, 
danger, agreeableness, and seasonal conditions interrupting the work of the 
different crafts and the corresponding differentials obtaining elsewhere", 


A recommendation for permanent arbitration was submitted by the board 
follows: 


"In conclusion we submit that public confidence and support can result 
only from a sense of justice to the public through the mutual protection of 
the rights of all parties concerned. And hence we recommend that the con- 
ciliation board provide for the creation of a permanent board of experts to 
be presided over by an impartial chairman to the end that the public may 
have permanent representation in the settlement of wage disputes and all 
jurisdictional questions, and also in the abatement of abuses and in the de- 
velopment of general well-being within the industry". 


THE WAR IN THE COAL FIELDS 


"The operators are in the position of power. Their power comes chiefly 
from their ownership of property. They own - or if they do not own, they 
lease, which is the same thing so far as power is concerned - practically 
all of the property that exists around a coal mine. The mining town is 
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built on their property; they built it. They own the houses. They own the 
stores and the amusement places. They often build the churches and frequent- 
ly the schoolhouses., They guarantee the church against loss and sometimes 
supplement the salary of the school teacher. They own the building in which 
the Y.M.C.A. is located and can put the secretary out if they want to. They 
own the meeting halls. Sometimes they own even the roads. 


"Thus the operators are not only the miner’s employer; they are his 
landlord, his merchant, the provider of his amusements, the sanitary officer 
of his town, sometimes the source of his police protection and the patron of 
his physician, his minister, and his school teacher. 


"On the other hand, the power of the miner is his power to refuse to 
work. He can exercise this power to the great inconvenience of the opera- 
tor. He can shut down plants. He can interfere with the production of coal. 
He can cause financial loss. He can also, through the union, make appeals 
to the class interest of his fellow workers; he can cause disaffection and 
stir up strife; he can make capital out of the hostility of the operator. 

His power is neither so many-sided nor so controllable as that of the opera- 
tor, but it is effective". (From "Civil War in West Virginia" by Winthrop 
D. Lane, pp. 16, 17) 


FOR FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Speaking before the New Jersey State Bar Association on June 18, in 
Atlantic City, Mr. Henry W. Taft said (as quoted in the press): 


"Discontent with our courts will undoubtedly arise again in some other 
form, as it has already arisen on their treatment of the subject of free 
speech. The.best way to meet it is to discuss it, to make opinion liquid 
as water, free as air, and not by oppression to freeze opinion into preju- 
dice. 


"In times of peace we must exercise patience and try to believe that in 
the long run, substantial error will be detected and truth and sanity will 
prevail, During the late war, patience was not always possible, The emer- 
gency did not permit delay. We could not depend upon time end free dis- 
cussion to eliminate error and vindicate truth. 

"It became necessary, as one of the despairing critics has said, to con- 
script public opinion, as men and material had been conscripted. But con- 
scription in any sense of the word, is no longer necessary. The technical 
continuance of the state of war affords little reason for retaining laws to 
prevent the obstruction of the operations of our military forces or of our 
recruiting service, Now that the war is over and such propaganda cannot 
weaken our military resources, I believe that Communism can best be fought 
by argument and not by repression. There may be discontent and occasional 
disorder, but if the American people will seriously concern themselves to 
combat such heresies, they will wither away and we will have a most health- 
ful exhibition of the power of unrestrained discussion." 


A MESSAGE FROM BRITISH LABOR 


Speaking before the annual convention of the American Federation of 
labor in Denver on June 14, Mr. J. H. Thomas, head of the British Railway Work- 
ers, and fraternal delegate from the British Trade Union Congress said: 


— 
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"I, a3 & young man, was in the movement when we didn’t dare wear our 
badges, when there was no civil reception, when it wasn’t an honor to be a 
trades unionist, when you had to meet in a public house and excuse yourself 
for being there. All these things were fought down by men who were victim- 
ized and scrapped and sacrificed but who went steadily on saying: ‘It is a 
cause that must ultimately triumph.’ 


"Trades unionism doesn’t mean wearing your medallion; trades unionism 
doesn’t mean sending your contribution to the club room and taking no inter- 
est yourself; trades unionism doesn’t mean talking about brotherly love of a 
Sunday afternoon and cutting each other’s throats of a Monday morning. 
Trades unionism means something higher and nobler and greater. If the more 
hours and wages was the only conception of our movement, I should refuse to 
have anything to do with it. No, I believe our movement is a great moral 
movement uplifting and giving freedom to the men and women in every country. 
But equally, friends, don’t make the mistake of forgetting your responsi- 


bilities. 


"Today we are tempted to ask from others what we are not prepared to 
concede ourselves. You have no right to demand for an employer a standard 
of honor that you set up unless you are prepared to concede that same stand- 
ard of honor to the other side, In other words, our movement has gone beyond 
the agitation stages our movement is part of the life of the community, and 
we must stand four-square with honor and dignity and say: ‘We will treat 
with honest men, but we treat with them because we are honest men ourselves.'" 


COMMANDMENTS FOR CAPITALISTS 


At an industrial conference held in Jerez De La Frontera, Spain on June 
19, the following "commandments" were proposed for governing the conduct of 


capitalists : 


“First--To give an example to others and not content himself with a life 
of ease. 


"Second--Not to despise the efforts of the workers to improve their 
caus e 


"Third--To use his wealth in a natural way by employing it to increase 
the prosperity of all. 


"Fourth--To apply himself to production for the general benefit, instead 
of thinking duty is fulfilled by regular church going and the saluting of 
the national flag, while at the same time he appropriates the major portion 
of the products of the earth. 


"Fifth--To respect the associations of the workers. 


"Sixth--To avcid the adoption of violence, because repression engenders 


revolution." 
THE BRITISH GUILD OF BUILDERS 


Among the most important recent developments in industrial government 
are the activities of the Builders’ Guild in Great Britain. On the occasion of 
the signing of a contract between the Guild and the Cooperative Wholesale Soci- 
ety, Limited, Malcolm Sparks, in an article printed in the Denver Labor Bulletin 
for June 4, (reprinted from "The Challange") says: 


"It has come at last, and is one of the most significant and dramatic 


— 
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things in the history of industry. At a time when charges of selfishness <= 
of lack of imagination -- of output restruction and what not, were being 
heaped upon the building trade unions; these very unions were quietly work- 
ing out a great new system of industrial organization, based upon service 
instead of gain, and designed to enroll for the rapid building of the na- 
tion's houses a@11 the science and skill that the building industry can mus- 
ter. The story is a veritable romance, Launched almost simultaneously both 
in Manchester and London, the Guild idea has fired the imaginaticn of the 
building trade operatives thruout the country, The whole thing is really 
surprisingly simple. The Guild is a democratic, self-governing public ser- 
vice, in which the contro’? rests with the people who do the work and not 

with the people who put up the money -- which guarantees continuous pay to 
its workers in every contingency -- devotes the whole of its surplus earnings 
not to dividends but to the improvement of its service -- regards capital as 
the hired equipment of industry to be paid for, if required, at limited rates 
without powers of control, and maintains complete publicity as to costs, 


charges and prices." 


The contract in question gives the Guild complete responsibility for 
the building of 400 houses, The materials are provided by the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, and the Cooperative Insurance Society insures the contract. 


The same writer comments further on the Guild in "The Friend" for 
May 20% 
"A modern industrial Guild is not a self-governing workshop in which 


the staff elects its managers. At every stage the electorate embraces a far 
wider circle. A bricklayers’ foreman, for example, is not elected by the 


bricklayers on the job, but by the whole of thea Guildsmen bricklayers in the 
district covered by the Area Guild Committee, This committee is composed of 
representatives of all the Building Trade Union branches in the area and is 
responsible for the staffing of all Guild contracts therein, London has 
twelve of these Area Committees. 


"Bach of these Area Committees elects one of its members to sit on the 
Regional Board for London. Here they meet the representatives elected by 
the twelve Building Trade Unions (Labourers, Bricklayers, Plasterers, etc.) 
and the Board so constituted is registered as an industrial society under 
the title of THE GUILD OF BUILDERS (LONDON), LTD., with power to sign con- 
tracts and generally to do everything that a first class building contractor 
undertakes. The whole Society forms the Board of Directors and has power, 
under its rules, to admit the representatives of other approved groups of 
Building Trade workers such as the Architects and Surveyors group, the Build- 
ing Trade Clerks, the Electricians and the Civil Engineers. All the chief 
administrative officers (General Secretary, Surveyor, Accountant and the 
General Foremen) are appointed by the Board and become responsible therefore, 
to the whole of the organized Building Trade workers in the London District. 


"Such is the simple plan of demccratic control as practised in the 
Building industry. It is very real and very sensitive. Every member of the 
Board is in touch with his electors and is replaceable by them at any time. 
The whole structure is alive and a great sense of understanding is beginning 


to pervade 


"Finally, the Guild declares that its surplus earnings cannot be dis- 
tributed as dividends but must always be devoted to the improvement of the 
Service by way of increased equipment, reserves, technical training and re- 


= 
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search, al11 factors that will tend to reduce prices in the future. 


"Believing that it is far more important to build up a new industrial 
system than to destroy the old one, the Guild has set up the machinery and 
carried it into action on contracts valued at over 23,000,000. It has flung 
aside all class distinctions and has called for volunteers from every grade 
of the building industry, whether administrative, technical or operative-- 
and already it is abundantly evident that it will not call in vain." 


A COMMENCEMENT MESSAGE 


Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School delivered the commencement 
address at Smith College, speaking on the function of the university in the life 
of the nation. The address concluded as follows: 


"In its relation to the furthering of civilization, the university is 
next to the very heart of civilized society. Any interference with the full- 
est and freest functioning cf the university in its own search for truth and 
in leading the youth to seek truth relentlessly and fearlessly is an impeding 
of a vital process of civilization. If we say to the university that teacher 
or student may not see clearly but must look at the world through the dark 
glasses of some interest of the moment; if we say to them that they may not 
think critically but must adjust theiv thought to that of an uncritical pub- 
lic without; if we say to them that their minds must not open but may be no 
more than ajar at the precise angle of the average mind for the time being; 
if we sey to them that their judgments must be as intolerant as those of the 
mob mind or the dominant class mird for the time being at peril of making no 
judgmentss if we say to them that they may discourse of the unreason of the 
past but must not expose the unreason of the presents if we tell them that 
they must bow to the fashion of the moment and put on and off opinions as they 
put on and off hats and coatsy if we require them to follow in the wake of 
each popular hysteria and shout with the largest or most determined mob for 
the time being -— if we impose upon them any condition whatever but the free 
and fearless and unremitting quest for the truth in every field into which the 
human instinct for inquiry leads them, we assume to set bounds where God has 
made men free, we assume to say that humanity shall not go forward in its age- 
long struggle with nature and by our mere human fiat to usher in the twilight 
of civilization. There have been twilights of civilizations and they have 
been brought about by these very processes. But there has been no twilight 
of civilization, Neither Byzantine emperor nor pope nor king has been strong 
enough to stay the course of inquiry nor to hold the human mind to a fixed 
course. Nor may King Demos nor any of those who would rule in his name hope 
to do so. For the University is not the servant of these in their temporal 
capacity. It is the servant of civilization and it speaks not with their 
voices but with the voice of humanity. It looks at things under the aspect 
of eternity where they look at them in terms of yesterday or of today. Its 
duty is to truth and its highest mission is to engage in and to promote that 
continuous, disinterested, thorough-going search for truth whereby human 
powers may be developed to the utmost of which they are capable. When any 
sort of ruler, temporal or spiritual, political or economic, bids it serve 
anything other than truth or stay its search for truth, or accept any ver- 
Sion of truth but that to which it is led by the best methods of investiga- 
tion which it may discover, the university must say to that ruler: 


"Be it known unto thee, O King, that I will not serve thy gods nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up.'" 
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THE CHURCH AND THE INDUSTRIAL ORDER 


A statement on Christianity and Industrial Relations recently issued 
by the Methodist Ministerial Association of Toronto is published in "Social 
Welfare" (Tcronto) for June 1. The statement was prepared by a committee of 
churchmen representing different points of view. Their report says: 


"Your committee believes that the progress of Christianity, and of 
that offspring of Christianity, the modern democratic movement, have brought 
the nations into a furthur stage of social reconstruction, and it is con- 
vinced that the frank and full recognition of the vastness, the difficulty 
and the beneficence of this reconstruction is essential to the thoughtful- 
ness, steadiness and, above al], to the courage and devotion which alone can 
realize the purpose of God in these changes. 


"The two great perils to which in such a crisis we are exposed seem to 
us to be: (1) The inconsiderateness which, failing to grasp the complex- 
ity of the problem, seeks to foster a demand for sudden and violent over- 
turnings; and (2) That attachment to the present social order which op- 
poses even just and necessary changes. 


"Your committee doubts if it is given even to the wisest to foresee 
the precise economic and industrial readjustments which may eventually be 
found proper and necessary, but we believe that it is our duty and our 
safety to follow great moral principles as far as they can be discerned”. 


Then follows a declaration for a just livelihoods removal of the fear 
of unemployment, sickness and old age; constructive cooperation as a substi- 
tute for destructive competitions; frank recognition of the right to organize; 
systematic study of social and industrial problems within the church; liberty 
of discussion in a spirit of devotion to the common good; the supremacy of 
human life over material interests. The statement concludes: 


"While we thus present what we believe to be the true attitude of the 
Church towards social conditions we would also point out what we believe to 
be a fundamental thereto - that the supreme mission of the Church is to 
bring men into right relation to God. No social adjustment can be satis- 
factory and permanent that is not inseparably associated with the regenera- 
tion of the individual." 


— 
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SOME SOCIAL REQUIREMENTS OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Living Church (Milwaukee) for June 4, contains an abstract of a 
sermon preached by the Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, Secretary of the Department of 
Christian Social Service of the Episcopal Church, in Trinity Church, New York. 
The sermon was preached at the invitation of Bishop Manning while he was still 
rector of Trinity Church, After quoting from the report of the Lambeth Con- 


ference Dean Lathrop said: 


"Let us apply these principles to our own conditions in this country. 


"'Security against Unemployment.' Today there are from three to five 
million people out of employment. This means that there are from ten to 
twenty-five million who are feeling the difficulties that come from the in- 
ability of the head of the househceld to earn anything. We need make no pa- 
thetic picture. The condition itself denies cne of the principles of obli- 


gation in a Christian society. 


"“*Adequate Leisure.’ One statement we can certainly make. It is not 
according to Christian principles as our Lord states them and the Lambeth 
Conference interprets them to permit a twelve-hour day, and when to a 
twelve-hour day is added a seven-day week such a condition must call for 
vehement expression. It is a monstrous condition". 


In respect to unemployment, inadequate provision for leisure and inad- 
equate income fcr large numbers of workers’ families, Dean Lathrop declared, 
"I think we are obliged to admit that our society fails of being Christian". 


CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS 


Bishop Charles Fiske of Central New York, writing in the Living Church 
for June 25, has this to say under the caption "Does it pay to conduct business 


on Christian principles?" — 


"Does it ‘pay’ to put this spirit of brotherhood into business? I say 
I don’t like the question. We ought to try it, whether it pays or not. ... 


"I know from personal experience thnt business morality is higher today 
than ever before. There is more justice, integrity, and honesty. Men are 
trying to show prudence as well as courage. They have discovered that tem- 
perance and clean living make better business. They have cut out booze and 
women as adjuncts of salesmanship. What we need to learn now is that 
putting Christianity into business means more than this. It means putting 
into business the Christian virtues of faith, hope, and love. Faith in men, 
not merely in God; hope of realizing the kingdom of heaven hsre, not waiting 
for its coming when we are cead and gone; and the kind of love that makes of 
headwerkers and handworkers brother men in service . ...e- 


"Religion in business to me means this fraternal spirit in business. 
It means faith in men - faith to believe that ordinarily wen want what is 
Straight and right. It means that workmen are no longer to think of capital 
Only as a huge monstrosity made by some modern Frankenstein to override 
their rights. It means that capital is not to think of all labor leaders as 
prejudiced agitators engaged in the merry game. of grabbing wherever the grab- 
bing is good. It means patience, forbearance, and persistent brotherly pur- 
pose. Without these, business warfaré is inevitable. With them there is the 


= 
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possibility of what is meant by that much abused phrase, ‘Peace without 
victory 


"Religion in business! We shall have to put it more and more into 
business and industry, or both will go to smash!" 


THE CHURCH AND THE LABOR PRESS 


Another example of the seriousness with which labor organs take the 
declarations of the pulpit and of religious councils is furnished by LABOR, 
the organ of sixteen railroad labor organizations, published in Washington. 
In its issue of June 25, there is featured a report from the A.F. of L. Con- 
yention in Denver under the caption, "Labor has Ally in Church in Struggles 
for Justice”, Beneath this headline in conspicuous type is the declaration: 
"Denver parliament of workers will be remembered as gathering which brought re- 
ligious and industrial toilers into more harmonious relations.” Then follows 
an account of an address made before the convention by a local Protestant 
minister and a sermon by the rector of the Catholic Cathedral which delegates 
to the convention were invited to hear. It quotes from Father McMenamin on 
the text "Unless your justice abound more than that of the scribes and phar- 
isees, you shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven": 


"To those who find fault with the church and with churchmen for what 
they call meddling in spheres that are foreign to our purpose, I point, 
first of all to my text, and quoting from Pope Pius X, I say to them: 


"That the questions regarding the conditions and hours of labor, 
salaries or strikes are not of a purely economic character; they are moral 
problems in their very essence and can be settled only by having recourse 
to the fundamental principles of justice and charity. . . 


"Too long have we been preaching the doctrine of resignation of labor. 
Too long have we been pointing to a home beyond the skies where poverty 
and privation will cease and justice be meted out to all. How ironical the 
solace that held out death as the only means to right the wrongs of the 
poor", 


The address of Dr. Gecrge 35. Lackland of Grace Methodist Church as 
quoted by LABOR contained a narrative of his encounter with a workingman who 
had declared to him that he would never ‘darken the doors of a church.' “When 
esked why he said: ‘Because you are against the common people.' Then I told 
him that in 1908 the Federal Council of Churches had adopted this - which I 
read to the man - ‘We stand for the highest possible wage that industry can 
afford and for the most equitable distribution of the product of labor that 
can ultimately be devised.’ 


"The man jumped out of his chair and said: "You are lying to me.’ I 
showed it to him in the document, and he said; ‘Why in the name of God don't 
you go up and down the land telling the people the church stands for that 
thing?’ And that is what I have been trying to do ever since." 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


On June 22 social workers from every part of the United States assem- 
bled in Milwaukee for the 48th Annual Session of the National Conference of 
Social Work. The Conference has become & powerful influence in organizing and 
standardizing social work and in federating social agencies. It was evident at 
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jlilwaukee, however, that the Conference itself is somewhat unwieldy and one de- 
tected signs of detachment on the part of many delegates from the main currents 
of thought and discussion, 


The National Conference is distinctively a conference and in no sense a 
Liament. An interesting tendency was manifested at the recent session to 
turn it into a propaganda agency (although the exponents of a policy of "action" 
yould probably not relish the use of the word “propaganda” in this connection). 
It seemed clear, however, that the Conference could not function as a confer- 
ence - as @ Clearing house, and a forum - and at the same time espouse partic- 
ular political, social or industrial theories. At the annual business session 

the Conference determined to continue the educational rather than the propa- 
ganda method which has, in the main, characterized it in the past. 


It has been remarked that Y. M. C. A. secretaries, college presidents, 
teachers and Red Cross workers, rank and file, were conspicuously absent from 
the Conference, To this assortment of absentees might perhaps be added minis- 
ters and church workers, with the exception of those who were in attendance 
upon the Protestant Episcogal Social Service Conference which immeciately pre- 
ceded the larger gathering. (See next issue of INFORMATION SERVICE.) This fact 
yas somewhat relieved by the statement by Professor Lindemann of the National 
Country Life Association that the country church has acquired great social sig- 
nificance and is passing through a genuine renaissance. As yet no authority on 
urban social work seems to have been impressed in the same way regarding our 
city churches as a whole. 


INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND GOODWILL 


The Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 
has recently been reconstituted in such a way as to absorb the Commission on 
Relations with the Orient. The new chairman is Dr. John H, Finley, former 
Commissioner of Education of the State of New York, and the secretary, Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick. The new Commission faces serious tasks to which Dr. Gulick 
brings expert knowledge of the relations of this country with China and Japan, 
and a thorough equipment to deal with foreign relations arising out of immi- 
gration. The Committee on Co structive Immigration Legislation, of which he 
is also secretary, carries on its work independently of the Federal Council. 


The United States, as every student of our Eastern relations knows, 
has been openly violating its immigration treaty with China for years. The 
Supreme Court, in a case brought in 1888 to test the Scott Act passed during 
that year, declared that the law was a violation of the treaty providing that 
inmigration from China should not be prohibited, but that Congress has power 
to disregard treaties. "This covrt", the decision said, “is not a censor of 
the mcrals of the other departments of the Government". 


The Federal Council’s Commission will without doubt continue the ef- 
fort to secure federal legislation giving further protection, in accord with- 
treaty rights, to the nationals of other countries within the United States. 
Such legislation was urged fruitlessly upon Congress by Presidents Harrison, 
UcKinley, Roosevelt and Taft. It is particularly needed now because of our 
Somewhat strained relations with Japan. 


(See pamphlet: "America’s Relations with Asia and Asiatics", by Sidney L. 
Gulick, Federal Council of Churches, New York.) 
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MEXICO 


The sudden dispatch of the United States warships to Tampico in sonnec- 
tion with the prevalence of unemployment, due to the temporary discontinuance 
of oil exportation, and, presumably, to the consequent possibility of violent 
disturbances, has brought again to the surface the trouble between the two gov- 
ernments, This whole situation will receive detailed treatment in an early num- 
ber of the INFORMATION SERVICE. In the meantime it may be in point to recall 
the resolution on the Mexican situation by the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches on January 2, 1920. This document reads in parts 


"Upon the people of the United States rests in a peculiar way the duty 
of keeping in full view the responsibilities which must be assumed by a 
nation which is strong, populous and wealthy. Although Mexico and the United 
States stand upon a footing of entire equality in that each is an indepen- 
cent and sovereign nation, it is plain that a nation of a hundred millions of 
people and unbounded material resources appears in an unfavorable light if it 
does not show a spirit of large-minded fairness toward a nation of fifteen 
millions with vastly less resources. ... 


"While the resort to armed forces may sometimes be necessary for the dee 
fence of national integrity or vital interests, it should always be regarded 
as @ last resort to be accepted with reluctance when every other expedient 
has failed. The dark years from which we have just emerged have taught us 
with sinister clearness how frightful are the infamies and how immeasurable 
the horrors which war breeds. All right minded men in Mexico and the United 
States should set themselves resolutely against all thought of war and devote 
themselves instead to the securing of just and scund relaticns between these 


nations." 


Great Britain has the same sort of interest, commercially, in Mexico 
that we have. It is interesting to note what a liberal British paper has to say 
concerning American-Mexican relations. The Manchester Guardian Weekly for June 


10 sayss 


"Since there are considerable British interests also in that sensation- 
al country, we are aot wholly unconcerned with American policy tcwards Mex- 
ico. The official American attitude, in brief, is that, certain Mexican Gcv- 
ernments in the past have given to foreigners the right to exploit Mexico’s 
wealth, no succeeding Mexican Government can deprive them cf this right. 

When a Nationalist Government happens to be in transitory power in Mexico its 
view, on the other hand, is that Mexico’s oil and other wealth belongs to the 
Mexican, and that the foreigner, despite obligations entered upon by previous 
Governments, may go hang. America rightly protests against simple expropri- 
ation of foreign interests unless some compensation is paid. Mexico would, 
one thinks, be unwise to expropriate and compensate. Better use the 'grin- 
go’s* brains and money, allow him ea fair return for the use of them, and save 
the ultimate ownership of Mexican resources for the Mexican people against 
the time when they can exploit them for themselves." 


THE CASE OF HAITI 


In February cf this year a commission representing the "Union Patri- 
otique d*’Haiti", arrived in this country and undertook to secure favorable 
tOnsideration by our Government for the claims of Haiti to a restoration of her 
independence. Haiti is under the control of American marines and is virtually 
Soverned by the U. S. Navy Department. The technical status is that of military 


occupation. The commission failed of its purpose so far as the Gcvernment is 
concerned, but gain a sympatnetic hearing from a large number of American lib- 


erals. 


They prepared an elaborate memoir which is perhaps the most important 
document in the case of Haiti against the United States. The members of the 
Commission during their stay in New York presented their cause at an informal 
conference with secretaries of the Federal Council of Churches. A committee of 
the latter body was appointed to consider what relation the churches might 
properly take toward the situation in Haiti. The Government has been approached 
on the subject and a proposal is now being entertained for a study by a special 
commission under joint missionary auspices, of conditions in Haiti. Such an 
investigation would inquire primarily into problems of missionary policy re- 
specting the republic. In the discharge of this duty the ccmmission would in- 
evitably be obliged to sift all the charges of oppression and of the unwarranted 
use of force which have been brought to this country by Haitians. In the mean- 
tims the Government through, the Secretary of the Navy, has announced that the 
charges of misrule are without foundation, but that it is favorable to the dis- 
patch of a church commission to the island republic. 


The contentions of the Haitians are supported and detailed at length in 
"Self-Determining Haiti", a pamphlet reprint of articles published in the New 
York NATION in 1920 (National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, New York). The WORLD TOMORROW (New York) for June, 1921, also contains 
an important discussion of the case from the same viewpoint. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


The State of Michigan, during the 1921 session of its legislature, has 
made a record for school legislation of constructive social importance. The 
enactments include the following: 


"School districts are now being permitted to build and furnish teachers’ 
homes. This answers a real demand in the northern country and also in the 
consolidated school districts. 


"Non-high school districts must now pay the tuition of pupils ready for 
high school to some neighboring high school to cover the full per capita 
cost of the school up to $60 per year. 


"School officers are given the right to raise money by taxation to 
place schoolhouses in safe and sanitary condition. 


"Practically every child in Michigan will now have a nine months school, 
this being the minimum term under the new law. 


"An act was passed taking advantage of the federal appropriation for 
rehabilitation of persons injured in industry. 


"Under the Dacey-Danz-Haan Act private and parochial schools were 
brought under the supervision of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, This means that the courses of study are to be the same as the public 
school courses of study, that their buildings are to be in safe and sanitary 
condition, and plans of their buildings approved by the state department, 
and that their teachers are to have the same qualifications as public school 
teachers and are to be certificated in the same manner", 
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ANOTHER CUT IN STEHL WAGHS 


It was announced in the press on July 7 that the U.S. Steel Corporation 
would abrogate on July 16 the “basic” eight-hour day which was put into effect 
during the war and which is considered to have been an emergency measure, 

Since the majority of the day workers in the plants of the Steel Corporation 
are working ten or twelve hours a day and receiving pay at the rate of time- 
and-a-half for all the time worked in excess of eight hours, this means that 
the ten and twelve hour men will lose, respectively, one and two full hours’ 
pay a day. The average wage decrease will be approximately ten per cent but 
it will range from 8 per cent 13 or 14 per cent in the various labor groups, 
This decrease follows a reduction of approximately 20 per cent made last May. 


FREE SPEECH IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Persons who have been accustomed to regard the curtailment of civil 
liberties following the war as peculiar to this country will be interested to 
note the following comment in the Manchester Guardian Weekly for June 3% 


"Those who expressed some misgiving at the wide authority that was en- 
trusted to the Executive under the Emergency Powers Act have seen their 
doubts abundantly justified during the past two months. Ever since the 
first days of the coal stoppage the courts of first instance all over the 
country have been busy putting down ‘sedition’ by imprisonment or heavy 
fines. The movement plainly amounts to a definite campaign to prevent the 
expression of unpopular opinions. The scale of punishments has been rising. 
Where one month in the second division was an adequate reward for the expo- 
sition of Communist doctrine in the early days of the coal stoppage, its 
later stages see a sentence of six months passed at Portsmouth on & man who 
‘in the hearing of soldiers and sailors’ insulted the King and dammed the 


Constitution". 
THE NATIONAL WEALTH 


Figures compiled by the U, 8S. Chamber of Commerce and quoted by the 
National Industrial Conference Board place the national wealth of the United 
States at $290,464,000,000, or $2,747 per capita. The amount is divided as 


follows 
Per 


Millions cent 
$169,070 58.2 
2,080 0.7 
9,570 3.3 
1.2 

3.2 

6.9 

2.4 

0.7 

0.7 

0,1 

142 

21.4 


Real property + Fees ce se 
Farm implements and machinery . ... 
Gold and silver coins and bullion... 
Manufacturing, machines, tools, etc. .. 
Railroads and equipment ...... 
Street railways , © @ 
Telegraph and telephone systems . 
Shipping and canals . « « 
Public utilities, privately owned 

All other property (a) © © © 


— 


